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Let me rtjlate. first, the dc los Santos' version of an Aesop fable. Actually, i 
am not sure that there is such a fable in Aesop's coHection. I cam, from a dis- 
advantaged family, and we ne\^r had such hjxuries as books to read; the stories 
we heard from ov: families were very Mexican. In any case, to my fable. 

Once upon a time in a section of the for.it tiiero lived a little fox, and close by 
in the swamp there lived a crane. When il\e fox went to the swamp t<^ drink 
water, they talked to each other, animals in the forest naturally do One day 
the fox invited the crane to come over to his house for dinner, and the crane ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

The fox. as foxes usually do. served the food in little plates and shallow 
bowls, the type of dislies that allows foxes to lap up tlie food without any dif- 
ficulty. The crane, with its long, narrow beak, could not partake of the food at 
all. In fact, he barely got the tip of his beak wet. He was very hurt, but he did 
not say anything to the fox, who in effect had invited him and was his hc^t. 

So the crane, instead of complaining to the fox, invited him over to his t^est 
for dinner. The fox accepted and came to dinner on the date specified. The 
crane, as cranes usually do, served the food in long, narrow, tall vases, the type 
of dishes that allows cranes to eat their food without any difficulty. The fox 
could not partake of the food a6aU. In fact, h*. could just barely take a few laps 
with his tongue of the food at the top of the vases. He was very hurt, but he did 
not say anything to the crane, who in effect had invited him and was his host. 

They parted, never to talk to each oth^r ever again. And, to this date, the 
crane ar d the fox never talk to each other;in fact, they are bitter enemies. 

Think of applying tfiis fable to education. Think of the students who corne to 
our institutions, students who are either cranes or f(^es, bt»t to whom we offer 
food cither from long, narrow, t^l vases or f*om shallow bowls, assuming that 
both can partake in equal portion. 

In this paper, I will first briefly note the historical and philosophical penpeo 
tives of comn>unity colleges and the function and purposes generaDy assigned to 
them, and then 1 will present a report on the status of Hispanics in community 
colleges in the late 1970'$ with some recommendations for the l9Wt* Unfor* 
tunately the scarcity of reliable and c^jniirehensive long^tudinia data and, 
particularly, comparable data, limits ^plnewhat the concluaons tfiat can be 
drawn. 



For these puipows the paper is divided into the foUowing sections: (t) some 
historical perspectives of community coUeges;(b^ their philosophical bases, with 
tny own definitions of some of the basic terms; (c) the accepted functions and 
purposes of the community co«cg?s; (d) general demographic data about His- 
panics in the United States, including enroUments and achievements in educa- 
tional institutions: (k) Jlispanics ir. community colleges; and finally, (f) some 
recommendations and questions for community colleges. 



Historical Petspcctives 

As one looks at the lustQrical developments of the community •colleges in the 
United States, it is relatively easy to divide this history into three main eras or 
jtage|L (a) from the beginning until the end of World War II, (b) from 1945 to 
the late six ties, and' (c) the era we are now in . » . 

Beginning to WorJd War II. The community colleges resulted from a struggle 
between conservative and liberal thouglu in Atnerica during the late 1 800's and 
e^rly 1900 s (Blocker, p. 32). Such higher education leaders as Henry Phillip 
Tappan. William F. Folweli, and William Rainey Harper tHought that the univer- 
sity should pattern itself on the German model, devoting itself to graduate and 
professional training and. research. They argued that lower-division instruction 
was the function 'of secondary schools similar to the German gymnasia or of 
Institutions that would be created when the four^year colleges discontinued 
upper-division work to become 'junior'* colleges associated with secondary 
Spools. It was Harper, in 1S92. who separated the first and last two years of the 
-new University of Chicago !»««.> the "Academic College" and the "University 
College;* which four years latcrr were changed to "junior college." and "senior 
college." respectively, perhaps the first use of the terms (Thornton, pp. 46-47). 
Harper was instrumental in the founding of several public junior colleges, includ- 
ing the oldest e.xtant public junior college. Joliet Junior College, established in 
1901. 

puring the four to five decades after the first junior college was established, 
the institutions were just that institutions "junior" to four-year higljcr educa- 
tion institutions. Tlte main concern of the junior colleges at this time was for 
ctjuitablc recognition by four-year colleges and universities and for the ac- 
ceptability and transferability of credits they taugiit. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr.. 
President of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges! 
wrote in 1975. "The orientation was toward a model of thiglier education* 
with emphasis upon a vertical dimension - the junior college for two years, 
the four-year colleges, graduate schoo's, etc. Two years of that academic hierar- 
chy was the chosen domain 'of the junior or two-vear college" (Gleazer Julv 
1974. p. I ). ' ox,. 



During these years, the Junior colleges emulated the four-year coUeges and 
' universities, both ir» curriculum Hxi rn instructional methods. It is safe to say - 
that, compared to today » offering, the educational programs were narrow, 
limited to the liberal arts and general education. The methodology was primarily 
thai used at the "higher" Institutions. The s\udeAts served were, for the most 
part, rather homogeneous This was generally true until the end of World War 11. 

Ftom 1945 to the Lat^ I960*s. As the waf ended, the returning G taking 
advantage of educational, and other benefits provided by a grateful country, 
flocked to colleges and universities by the thousands. Access to hi^ier education 
was made easily available to them. It was in this period that the Truman Com- 
mission qn Higher Education called for expanded educational opportunities 
^ beyond the higli school (President's Commission). This commission, as well as 
ot^er task forces and educational organizations, ciJled for a mure flexible and 
broader curriculum, for low tuition, artd for the establishment of more insti« 
tutions where people of all ages could attend ,at low costs. 

At the same time tl)e post-World-War-U economy in our country-a growing, 
expanding economy welcomed the GJ. with his experience, maturity, training, 
and education. American business and industry were adapting for peacetime use 
large numbers of the scientific and technological advances made as a resulfof tht 
war. People felt the road to success in our society was pavt with a college 
education. The growth of higher education was peat, and the expansion of the 
junior coUeges dramatically outpaced the growtli in other segments of higher 
education. 

But the ex € J.'s impaction An^erican higher education- and specifically on 
junior collttges was^greater than just increased enrollments. To b^egin with, the 
veterans .wpre not a homogeneous group of students with more or less the same 
educational background and preparation. Some had alread> done some college 
work, others were higii school graduates, but the majority had just a^ew years of 
schooling. Yet all needed and demanded an education- 1 remember when I was 
a student in the junior college in my hometown of Laredo, Texas, seeing veter- 
ans who were enrolled in an accelerated basic adult educational program: some 
were in the fourth and fifth grade, and tliey processed tiuough liigh school 
(GED) and on to college level work, all this at the one institution-the junior 
college. 

At the same tune, as business and industry expanded, the need Tor people 
prepared to functiofi at a less-than-profcssional level was increasing. The need 
for skilled craftsmen, teclmicians, paraprofessionals and midmana^ts was 
great. Blocker. Ptummer, and Richardson wrote^ta I%5 that *'the needs of 
society actually sliape and dictate the breadth and scope of education pro- 
grams. ... ft is clear that the manpower resources of tfie United States must be 



fully developed both qualiutiv«ly tnd quantititively" (Blocker). These two 
pressures, then, forced the junior colleges to broaden their curricular offerings to 
attempt to meet the needs of the students and the requirements of the com- 
munity. particularly the employers. Thi ex-CI. also taught the junior colleges a 
couple of other lessons. One was that high school grades and scores on national 
normative tests were not too useful in predicting achievement in the classroom 
The other was that traditional .nethods of instruction were not very effective 
or efficient. 

Another significant action that affected the development of ilio junior col- • 
leges was the 1954 Brown v$. Topeka Board of Education ruling by the U.S. 
Supreme Court which said that "separate but equal"' was not necessarily so. 
This, plus a number of other studies and reports, pointed out diat minorities 
•A^re not receiving equal treatment under the dual education system. Minorities, 
then, began to enroll in the junior colleges in increasing numbers. 

Yet anotlier factor was die CivU Rights Act of 1964, which mandated in Tide 
VI that "no person sliall be discriminated against becau» of his or her race, 
color, or national origin in any program or activity that receives federal financial 
assistance." Tins, together wiili the availability of federal student aid programs, 
opened higl)er education to segments of our society that had not been served 
well before. 



In the 1960*s the concept of die open-door policy was more or less ciystaiiz- 
ed and gained acceptance. It was in this decade also that the offering of a diversi- 
fied program of instruction was brought into sharper focus. The v^ord '^com- 
munity " was used to refer to institutions tliat viewed diemselves as having two 
main instructional tracks - two-year, vocational/technical/occupational propams 
and the first two years of transfer courses for what- are normally four-year 
baccalaureate programs. For example, the enabling legislation passed in die 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is called ;*The Community CoUege Act of 
1963." In its report on the open door college, the Carnegie Commission indi- 
cated that it . favors the comprehensive community college with academic, 
ocoupational, and general education programs as against more specialized two- 
year colleges" (Carnegie). 

Thus, the end of the decade of the sixties saw the community colleges still 
booming, with the primary goal of preparing students for entry into the labor 
market, either directly after graduation from vocational/technical/occupational 
propams or indirectly, upon^complcting degree requirements of four-year 
colleges of universities to which Uiey transferred. But things changed rapidly 
in the seventies. 

8 



The Ptoent Eft. The 1970'$, then, represent the new era of community col- 
lege development. The country found itself in an unusual economic ^tuation.a 
combination inflation recession. As employment shrank, people with college 
de^ees ended up in iht unemployment lines. Enrollments t>egan to decline or at 
least to stabOize. Suddenly peopk began to doubt the value of an education. 
Legislatures which had supported comn,unity colleges began ta look more close* 
\y at appropriation^^ and lo liii^it funds, A!i educational institutions began to 
rc-evafuate tlmv errolhneni projections and to re-assess goals and objectives. 

People began to talk about life-iong learning and meeting tl>e needs of the 
individual, Glea7.er wrote in 1974 chat "our paraniount goal is not to produce 
technicians for the nation's economy. Our aims arc not fulfilled in a national 
manpower policy . . (Glcazer, July 1974, p. 3), He said that the community 
colleges in providing service should not take their cues '*from tlie. conventional 
and traditional ways of education. To accommodate to the recognized and 
authorised structures of higlier education is not tlie most essential matter** 
(lbid.,p. 3K 

Gleazer further said that community colleges have to **relate to tnan^s most 
compelling problems'* if they are to continue in the future to enjoy the support 
they have had in the part'' <lbid., p. 3). He refers to comr.unit^' colleges as 
education resource centers for tlie whole of the community* Tht terms he has 
c>^incd the "in'^ terms now for community colleges are community-based* 
post9%.<ondary. and performance-oriented (Gleazer, January 1 974). 

The first extant community cUlege was established in 1901. Thirty years 
later there were 469 in existence, and by 1951 4here were 597 (Gleazer, 1967, 
p. 5). Since 1952 the growtli of the two-year colleges has been startling. In the 
twenty-year period 1952-72, 544 new community colleges were established. 
Between 1955 and the eariy 1960's, institutions were built an annual rate of 
twenty-five to thirty. In the late sixties the average aimual number of new com* 
munity colleges exceeded one a' week. In 1977 !he total number of community 
colleges was 1 23 5 ( Drake , p, 2 

Enrollment statistics reflect the fact Aat Americans are taking advantage of 
the educational opportunities offered by conmiunity colleges. In 1950 the num- 
ber of students enrolled in two-year colleges was just below 580,000. By 1960 
enroll«\ent had j^own to ^i^tly more than 660,000 (see .Table 1). Enrdlment 
soared to almost 2.5 tnillion by 1970, Five years later, in 1975, the enrollment 
barely exceeded four million. In 1977 the enrollment exceed 4.3 mjllion stu- 
dents (see Table 2). 
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TABLE 1 



Community/ Junior Colleges 
Number and EnroUment, 1900'1%0 



If!! ^ymbet / Enrollment 

1900 8 ' ioo" 

1930 469 • 97,631 

1940^ ,610 232 J 62 

1950 597 579.475 

I960 ^ 678 660.216 



Source: Edmund J Gleazcr, J r., .4 « Introduction to A merican Junior Colleges. 
Washington, DC, American Council on Edocailon, 1967, p. 5. 



TABLE 2 

Growth in Number and Enrollment of 
Community/Junior Colleges, 1970-1977 ' 



Year 


Number. 


Enrollment 


1970 


1,091 


^ 2,499,837 


1971 


1.1 11 


2,680,762 


!972 


, 1.141 


2,866,062 


1973 


1.165 


3,144,643 


1974 


1,203 


3,527,340 


1975 


1,230 


4,069,279 


1976 


1.233 


4.084,976 


1977 


1,235 


4,309,984 



Soyrce: Sandra L. Drake. I97S Commumty, Jumor, and Technical College 
Directory. Washington, D.C, American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, 1 978, p.2. 




Philosophical Bues 

One cannot really begin to discuss the philosophical bases of the commynity 
colleges without first discussing at least two of U\e basic principles upon which 
the American educational system is based. The first is that a democracy, if it is 
to funcrion and progress, needs well-educated citizens^ Our forefatber5>, even be- 
fore the nation was founded, provided for schoolmg of the citizenry. This 
principle of providing educational opportunities has been fundamental to 
American society, and we h^ve Implemented it to such an extent that free public 
education is universally available through the high school level and in somd states 
througit the fourteenth year or community ^college leveL 

Tlic second principle central to the American system of education is ilie con- 
cept of individual worth each individual has something to contribute to the 
s<Kiety. It follows that one ought to have the opportunity to develop one s 
natural ability as much as he or slic is able and motivated to do so, T}\c com* 
munitv colleges, building on these two philosophical foundations, are attempt- 
ing to prove that they are really *Mhe people's colleges/' ^^democracy's college 
of the century," by adopting and injplementing a philosophy that I will now try 
to explain by detming three basic terms: open-door, community, and compre- 
hensive. 

* 

Open-Door AdmiMtons Policy. The term '*open doou ^ as applied* to com- 
rmtnity colleges, relates to the admissions policy of an institution. The admis- 
sions policy is quite simple: any person is eligible for admission who has attained 
a hi0i school diplon^a Or its equivalent or who is over eigliteen years of age and 
seems capable of proftting^by the instruction. Some community colleges have an 
open-door, non-selective admissions policy but have established rather strict 
criteria fur enrolhnent in certain programs, particularly some vocational/tech- 
nical/occupational programs. 

Community Ihree Definitions The term community har to be defined 
in at least three parts. Tl:c first is that »he community college is committed to 
study the needs of industry, business, government, and the professions for 
educated/trained personnel and to attempt to serve these needs througli its 
course of ferings and services. Most conununiiy colleges, in planning and imple* 
menting their vocational/technical/occupational programs, first attempt to. 
determine tiic needs of the communities they serve. Many have community advi- 
sory committees made up of knowledgeable people who can advise the institu- 
tions about manpower needs. Most have individual program advisory comniittees 
often charged with ilesigning the curricular programs to meet the needs in a 
Vi)cational field identified by these committee members. 



The second deflnition of the term commimity is thit tfie cominunity c<rtlege 
attempts to retch ill segment of the community it serves. To me this means 
that community coBeges wUl try to serve not opiy the An^o, or the American 
Indian, or the Black, or tht Chicano, the yo^K\g or the old, the rich, the middle- 
class, or the poor but all people whose needs are not hemgmet. To some degree 
community colleges have done this; hovfever, tfteii are some who feel tiiat a lot 
of work^has yet to be done. Specifically/spme believe that while community 
colleges have provided »cce« to higlier education for all segments of the com- 
munity^ tl)e retention rate for certain groups is tiot as high as it should be. 

The third part of the definition of ti\e term community relates to a per- 
ceived need by community colU ge pedple to take the institutidn and itt services 
to the community instead of forcing the citizens of the community to come to 
one central campus. Many community colleges arc dedicated to the concept that 
vtheir entire^ district is their campus, Con^stent with tfiis broad definition of 
^campus, they attempt to serve their clientele at multiplejocaiions and educa- 
tional service centers kKated througliout the district. 
^ « 

Comprehensive. The third term which I want to define is the word compre- 
hemive, and 1 wai:t to define it in at least two parts, Tlie first part pertains to 
the instructional programs of the community cdlege. If the institution is going 
to attempt to serve ihe needs of the employers on the one hm4 and the sludents 
on thcvoi^ and the student population is extremely diverse and heteroge- 
neous the connnunity college has to offer very comprehensive educational pro* . 
grams. Most community colleges list six or seven objectives or function^ but the 
instructional objectives involve four different types of programs: (a) the uni- 
versity parallel or transfer program5, (b) the vocational/technical/occu|>ational 
progr:;ms, (c) the <levelopmental prop^ams, and (d) adult and continuing educa- 
tion <see section on Functioni and Purposes). 

The second part of tlie definition of compwhensve relates to a concomitant 
function of a comprehensive educational program designed io serve the needs of 
a lieterogeneous student population, what the peof^e who are in the field refer 
;to as student development services, with guidance and counseling as the founda- 
tion. A society that values the worth of tfic individual and stresses the concept 
of individual responsibility and personal freedom tries to protect the ri^it of tlie 
student to make choices and to take the consequences of his decisions, right or 
wrong. f{«|i)^ver, the community collets feel that the student must have ade- 
quate information about the nature and purposes of the different programs 
available/ about himself and his educational objectifies and capabilities^ aftd 
about the opportunities for employment that might be avaUable for those who 
have certam knowledge and skills. 



Beyond this are the other integral and important components of a good sia- 
dent-developroent program: recruitment^ admis^ons and student records, 
financial aid, health services, student activities, student government, housings 
job phcement and follow-up, transfer, and simUar activities. Undergirding the 
whole of the philosophy and functions which appear in their published litera- 
ture is the commitment by the community colleges to good teaching. Through- 
out the country, community col! ges, I believe, are much more concerned with 
th^ effects of the teaching-learning process than arc any^^tlier segment of 
American hijdier education. 

Community College Functions and Purposes 

Because I alluded to the functions and purposes of the community colleges 
in previous sections of this papey, we need nof do more here tfian to list them. 
The luiest 1 have seen in a bill passed by the Texas legislature, Senate Bill 
358. This bil!. w}vd\ ber^ne efTective on June IS, 1973, says that the **purpose 
of each public cpmmunny college slialJ be to provide: 

1) technical programs up to two years in length leading to associate degrees 
or certincatesi 

2) vocational programs leading directly to employment m semi-skiiled and 
skilled occupations: 

3) freshtnan and sophomore courses in arts and sciences; 

4) continuing adult education programs for occupational or cultural upgrad- 
ing: 

5> compensatory education programs designed to fulfill the commitment of 
an admissions policy allowing the enrollment of disadvantaged students; 

6) a. continuing program of coitnseling and guidance designed to a^ist stu* 
dents in achieving their individual educational goals; and 

7) such other purposes as mey be prescribed by the Coordinating Board. 
7^:::- College and University System, or local governing boards, in the 
best interest of postsecondary education in Texas/* 

General Demographic Data on Hispanics in U.S. 

The National Center for liducation Statistics reported that the **age dis* 
tribution of population groups tiiat claim a definite origin differ considerably 



from om another. Among them, the Spani^ population is youngest: more than 
one-half were under 26 years of age in 1975** (NCES, 1977, p,4). In 1975 per- 
sons of Spanish origin made up approximately 5 percent of the total population 
in the United States 4 yean old or older (see Figure I), While the percentage 
of 4- to 2$-year-olds in the total population in 1975 was 42, the percentage in 
the Hispanic population was 54. a proportion larger than any other minority 
group Jiown on Figure Ih A higner percentage of the Hispanic population \hzj\ 
the national proportion was also bet^veen tlie ages of 19 and 25 years (NCES, 
1977, p. 8). 

The Bureau of the Census reported in March 1978 that 41.8 percent of tlie 
population of Spanisf) origni was 1 7 years of age or younger, compared to 29.6 
percent of tiie total population (see Tabic 3). 

The median age of the Spanish ori^n peoples was ?2 J years in March 1978, 
7.4 years less than the median age of the total population (U,S. Department of 
Commerce, p, 5). The Hispanic people are a very young segment of the total 
population of this country - very young indeed. 

Another very important fact about the population of Spanish origin in this 
country is that the vas* majority live in metropolitan areas. The Bureau of the 
Census reported that In March 5978. while 66,2 percent of the total population 
lived in inetropolitai^reas, the percentage of Spani^-Americans who lived in 
metropolitan areas 85.4, Almost twice as many (5L1%) li^^e in the central 
city areas as do U\e total population (26.8%) (see Table 4). \ 

Spanish -Americans also retain the use of the*r mother toixgue t^irmuch 
greater degree than do otlier ethnic minorities generally. The NationaTCenter of 
Educational Statistics reported that in 1975 '*about 85 percent of the Spanish- 
origin population lived in households in which Spanish was spoken as the usual 
or other household language and nearly half^ of Uie Spanish-origin population 
spoke Spanish as their own usu^d individual language^* (NCES, 1977, p. 5). For 
details sec Figure III. 

Lanfuage and Educational Participation. It is clear tliat ^'persons who usuaP 
speak a language other tlian En^ish do not participate in the educational ^ystt^. 
to the same extent as those who usually speak English" (NCES, 1977, p. 94). 

The Bureau of tlie Census reported that, whtie 3.6 percent of the total popu- 
lation who were 25 vt^ars of age or older in March 1978 had completed less 
than five years of school, almost five times as many (17,2%) of the Spanish- 
origin population were in this category* An unusually large percentage (23J%) 
of the Mexican-origin population in this age grouping had completed less than 
five years of schooling. Of those who were between 25 and 34 years of age 15.3 
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FIGURE i 



ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 
4 YEARS OLD AND OVER, JULY 1975 




All Other 
Ethnic Origins 



♦German, Italian, English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish, French, Polish, Russian, Greek, 
Portuguese 
••Chinese. Japanese, Filipino, Korean 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics, July; 1975 Survey of Laiiguages 

percent of the Spanish-origin population had completed less than five years of 
schooling compared to 2.0 percent of the total population. More than seven 
times as many! (see Table 5). 

The National Center for Educational Statistics reported (see Figure IV) that 
only 15 percent of the persons of Spanish origin who usually speak Spanish, who 
live in households where Spanish is spoken, and who were between 19 -and 25 
years of age (one p( tlie two prime college-age groups) were enrolled in the 
educational system. Only 9 percent of those 26 to 34 years old (another prime 
college-age group) were enrolled (NCES, 1 977, p. 95). 

, i.- 

Figure V provides additional information that relates language characteristics 
to participation (rather noniartlcipation) in the educational system. This chart 
shows that while a little over 10 percent of the total population between the 
ages of 14 and 25 years had not completed four years of high school and were 
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FiGllREn 

AGE COMPOSITION OF ETHNIC GROUPS 



Popuktion 4 yearj old and over 
(thousands) 



196,7% 



Total 
U S, population 



52 742 European 
other than Spanish 



9.845 



1,919 



21,373 



110,917 



Spanish 



Selected Asian 



Black 



Other 



42% 



26% 



54% 



i40% 



" : 









51% 



47% 



SO 



. 0 20 40 60 

Percent of each ethnic group between'4 and 25 
years old in July 1975. 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics, July 1975 Survey of Languages. 
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TABLE 3 

TOTAL AND SPANISH ORIC. . POPULATION BY AGE AND TYPE OF SPANISH ORIGIN 

- { For the United States. March 1 978) 



Spanidi Origin 















Central 




Not of 




Tola! 






Puerto 




or South 


Other 


Spanish 


Ac: 


Population 


Total 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


American 


Spani^ 


Orinin^ 


AH dges. . . (thousands) 




12,046 . 


7,151 


1,823 


689 


863 


1,519 


202,1 13 


Percent. « . 


lOU.O 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOp.O 


1 ).0 


Under 5 years 


7.2 


12.6 


13.9 


11.3 


5.7 


9.4 


13.4 


' 6.8 


J 10 y years 


7.9 


. 11.5 


11.8 


13.6 


6.8 


9.2 


10.6 


7.7 


» V »w 1 / jr vrtia 






1 1 .i 


21.1 


13.4 


14.8 


18.9 


14.4 


18 to 20 years 


5.8 


6.2 


6.6 


5.2 


5 2 




ft 1 




21 to 24 years 


7.1 


7.8 


8.4 


6.2 


5.4 


6.7 


8.1 


7.1 


25 to 34 years 


15.4 


15.7 


16.1 


16:4 


11.4 


21.2 


12.4 


15.5 


35 to 44 years 


Hi 


11,0 


10.2 


11.5 


14.4 


16.6 


10.0 


11.1 


45 to 54 years* ^ 


10.8 


S.4 


7.8 


8.2 


15.3 


8.1 


8.6 


10.9 


55 to 64 years 


9.6 


4.8 


4.2 


4.4 


9.2 


S.I 


5.8 


9.9 


ars and over 


10.5 


4.3 


3.7 


2.3 


13.3 


3.1 


6.1 


10.9 


ife years and over 


70.4 


58.3 


57.0 


54,0 


74.1 


66.7 


57.1 


71.1 


"Itt years and over 


64.6 


..52.} 


50.4 


48.8 


68.9 


60.8 


51.0 


65.3 


M^ian age • . . (years) 


29.5 


22.1 


21.3 


20.3 


36.5 


26.8 


21.5 


30.0 



. 'Includes persons who did not know or did not report on origin. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 328, p. 5. 



not enrolled during the 1974-0 school yeaf, the percentage for those persons 
of the same age gro^ who were Hispanic was more than double, appro 
mately 25 percent (NGES, 1977. p, 98). 

Fifteen percent of those who claimed Spanish origin and who lived in house- 
holds yvh»fi only English was spoken had dropped out of high school. HQwever» 
M^^^'^^^ of ^hose persons who were between the ages oi 14 and 25 years 
feWho^ould be in higli school or in college) who claimed Spanish origin and who 
lived in households where Spanish was usually spoken had dropped out of high 
school. Forty-five percent?! Compared to !4 percent in Spanish households 
wl>ere English was usually spoken. 

Longitudinal studies, both regional and national, also indicate that Hispanics 
^ do not participate in the higlier. post-secondary educational systems in pro- 
portional ratios and thxiefore do not derive from tl\ese systems tlie benefits 
thai the iota! population does. A significant regional report. Access to College 
for Mexican- Americans in the Southwest, published in 1972 by tlie College 
Knt4-ance l-.xaniination Board, provided an insiglit into the participation of 
Chicanos in the institutions of higlier education in five Southwestern states 
(.Arizona, California. Colorado. New Mexico, and Texas) and concluded that in 
the fall 1971- semester ' an esiiniated 144.000 Mexican- Americans were under- 
graduates in Southwestern colleges. Alihou^i this represents a 14 percent in- 
crease over tljc previous fall the figure would need to be increased by at least 
100.000 to pro\'ide a nuniber proportional to tlje norm for college-age popu- 
lation reprcsciiiaiion*' (Ferrin, PI). 

Five years later, in tlie fall r?6 semester, conditions had not improved. 
Martinez, who did a follow-up study of the CFEB survey as part .of his doctoral 
studies at the University of.-Colorado, concluded that "over tlie last five years, 
the enrollment pattern for Mexican-American students has not improved signifi- 
cantly froni that reported-fn 19^71" (Martinet, p.-76>. *" - 

The National Longitudinal Study,, which is a six-year follow-up of tlie gradu- 
ates of tlic higli school class of 1972, asked for types of participaUon and 
examined results. Figure VI indicates that only 47 percent of tlic Hispanic high 
school graduates enrolled in postsecondary education compared to 56 percent 
of the whites and 50 percent of the blacks. By 1974 only 31 percent of the 
Hispanics were enrolled eo'tnpared to 39 percent of the whites and 34 percent of 
the blacks (Martinez, p. 99). 

Table 6 indicates that 7.3 percent of the Hispanic students had completed a 
bachelor^s degree or higlier by 1976 compared to 19.2 percent of the whites 
and 12.1 percent of the blacks. Approximately 47.6 percent had no hi^er 
education compared to 41.2 percent of the whites and 47 percent of the bljicks 
(Martinez, p. 130). 




TABLE 4 

METROPOLITAN-NONMETMOPOUTAN RESIDENCE OF ALL FAMILIES AND 
SPANISH ORIGIN FAMILIES BY TYPE OF SPANISH ORIGIN IN PERCENT 
t For the United States, March 1978) 



Spaniel Origin Families 



Area 


Total 
Families 


Total 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban - 


Other, 
Spanii^ 

•Origin^ 


Families 
not of 
' Spanish 

Origin^ 


Metfopoltian Areas 


66.1 


85.4 


81.0 


95.2 


'97.3 


86.3 


65.2 


In Central Cities 


26.8 


51.1 


46.3 


79.0 


37.1 


47.5 


25.6 


Outside Central Cities 


39.3 


34.3 

« 


\ 34,7 


16.2 


60.2 


39,0 


39.5 


Nonmctropolitan Areas , 


33.9 


14.6 




^4.8 


2.7 


13.7 


34.8 



Includes families of Central Or South American origin and other Spanish origin, 
^Includes families with head who did not know or did not report on origin. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 328, p. 6. . 
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FIGURE ni 



Fopubtlon 

4 y em and over, 

in thousands 

mj96 



52.742 



9,845 



1.919 



21,373 



n 0,91 7 



LANGUAGE USAGE 



Ethnic 
Origin 

Total 



Selected 
European 



Spanish 





41% 







Selected 
Asian 



Black 



Other 



13% 



2% 



1S% 



31% 



2% ■ 

2% 

\l% 



85% 



75% 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent in households with a household 
language other than English. 

Source: NCES.July 1975 Survey of Ungmges. - 
Individual language usually spoken 



Other than Englislt 



[ j English 

20 



TA1U5 



PERCENT i>l^ jm TOTAL AND SI^aNISH ORIGIN K^niiATlON 25 VKAR OLD AND 
OVKR 8Y YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETtD. TYPE OF SPANtSf I ORtCtN. AND ACK 
{Vm the UnHcaSuteit.Maich i97«) 

Spanuh Of 



intl Age l*sipuUiH>*i 

PtRCENT OF f>£RS0NSW>10 C0Mm.h rED 
Ll':S$ THAN 5 ARS Of STIKKU 

TolJil. ^5 Y«it$ and <)vci 



\ii y<^n 

35 44 ye«f ^ 

yem tad o^ct 

FSR<fiNT OF FfcRSONS W!IC> COMPLtTED 
4*YiiARS OF HIGH SCtlOOLOR MORt 

25 to 20 ye«» 

35 to 44 yews 
45 U> 64 y«*n 
<i5 Ycif A tiktl <>vf i 

nRi LNT Of PtRSf^NS WHOCOMHttFD 
4 YhARS OF COltHa OR MORf 



PucUo 
Rican 



OAer 



Not of 
Spanish 



3(6 


n : 


^33.1 


15,0 


9.3 


5.9 


30 




57 


76 


4.3 


i ) 


1.0 


0.6 


1 ) 








( > 


3-5 


0.6 


1 ? 


u : 


1$0 


U-4 


2.2 


1.7 


LI 




>4^> 


343 




iO,2 


93 


2,7 




45,0 


65,4 




20,5 


19.2 


«.7 




40i< 


34,3 


36.0 




5S.5 


67.1 




56.6 


51 3 


52,1 




745 


87.1 


h:<> 


SO.i 


44 1 


43.7 


< ) 


67.S 


«44 


75 1 


44,2 


37 2 


35.2 


57J 


62.7 


76,9 


61 S 


303 


Z\A 


26,0 


40.^ 


51.1 


62.7 


1 


113 


lA 


( } 


34.9 


2»,3 


38.6 


15 7 


7J 


4.3 


4.2 


n9 


13.8 


M 



^ Includes CVntraJ t>F South Amei :can iif^tn i^th^^t Sptmi^x mt^m. 
t > ^ir t>f jJtfftvcrl ftf ute leit th»n 75.000 
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FIGURE IV 

ENROLLMENT OF l>ERSONSt)F SPANISH ORIGIN, BY LANGUAGE L»SAGE 

Penom in households where 



Age Population (thousands) 
283 

6 to 13 
y$ar&old 1.276 

628 



1^ oriy Ei^isn is spoken 
Spanish n spoken and who usually speak 
English 

I — I 

I ] Spanish 



14 to 18 
years old 



19 to 25 
years old 



26 to 34 
years old 



169 

655 
325 



241 
550 
490 

260 
509 
696 





91% 



24% 



32% 



15% 



siliM 13% 
16% 



9% 



0 



20 , 40 60 80 100 

Ptercent of persons of Spaniel origin 6 to 34 years old 
enroBed in school, 1974-75 % 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics, July 1 975 Survey of Languages. . 
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FIGURE V 

HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS, 
14 TO 25 YEARS OLD BY LANGUAGE CHARACTERISTICS 

Persons In household where » 

" En^i^ is spoken 

A language other than En^ish is spoken 
and who usually speak 



AU Persons, 14 to 25 Years Old 

Number, 
in thousands 



Language other than English 




0 10 20 30 40 50 

Percent not enrolled in school in 1 974-75 with less than 4 years of high school 

Persons of Spanish Origin, 1 4 to 25 Years Old 

Number, 
in thousands 

409 




Percent not. enrolled in school in 1974-75 with less than 4 years of hi^ sdiool 
Source: National Center fs»r Education Statistics, July 1975 Survey of Languages. 
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^Data issued by the Bureau of the Census indicate that what was true about 

u uVi ' ^? if ^""^"^^y ^* population. Table 5 shows that in 

March 1978 only 7.1 percent of the population of Spanish origin had competed 
four years or mote of college compwed to 15.7 percent of th« total population 
On.y 4.2 percent of the Puerto Rican and 4.3 percent of those of Mexican 
origin had completed four or more years of college (U.S. Department of Com- 
nierco, p. 7). 

-Hje U S. Commission on CivU Rights reported that in 1976 the college com- 
pletioii rate for Mexican-. American males was 32 percent of (or 68 percent be- 
low) the rate for majority males. The ra\e for Mexican-American females was 1 5 
percent o» (or 85 percent below) the rate for majority females. The colleae 
completion rate for Puerto Rican males was 18 percent of (or 82 percent below) 
the rate for majority males, while for Puerto Rican females Ute college com- 
plei,on rate was 13 percent of (or 88 percent below) the completion rate for 
majority tcmaJes (U S. Cofiimission, p. 14). 

Hispanic Profe«onals in Postsecondary Education. The number of Hispanic 
professionals in higher education has never come close to being proportional to 
the number of Hispanics in the total population or to the number of Hispanic 
students enrolled. 



The College Board survey cited earlier reported that the Southwestern insti- 
tutions o1 higher education had emoloyed in ] 97 1 "an estimated 1 ,500 Mexican- 
American full-time faculty owmbers; this yield? a ratio of one Mexican-American 
faculty member tor every 100 Mexican-American students** (Ferrin p 1) The 
average ratio of full-time faculty to st^idents at the time was approxilnatcly 1 to 
20. The ratio of Mexican-American full-time student support personnel to 
Mexican-Anierican students was 242 to 1 (Ferrin, p. 35). 

. J- 

Martinez in his follow-up study found that 'die "number of Mexican- 
American full-time professional staff in Southwestern colleges has decreased 
.since 1 97 r* (Martinez, p. 77). 

In 1976 the number of full-time Hispanic faculty in institutions of higher 
education in the United States was abou^ percent of the total (see Table 7) 
with Hispanic inales making up I pcr-fsnt and Hispanic females making up 
0.4 percent. (H course, the largest absolute number and the ITi^fest percentage 
served at the assistant professor or instructor level (NCES, 1978, p. 194). 
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FIGURE M 



ENROLLMENT STATUS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 1972 BY RACE OR ETHNIC ORIGIN 

2-year college 



Vocatioi3ai-i*chnical school 
or other study 



4-year coB^e/university 



Percent Enrolled 
in Postaecondary 
Education 



60^ 



October 1972 
S6% 




♦Dtta on type of institution unavailable. 
Source: National Center for Education Statistics. 



60-4 



40- 



20- 



October 1973 




Racial/Ethnic Category 



'>5 



60 n 



October 1974* 



40 



20 



0- 



39% 



34% 



31% 



TABLE 6 

.EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASk OF 1972 

RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP: 1976 

Percentage Attaining 
Bachelor's 

»«rJ,i/P,K ^ E>egn;e or Some No Higher 

Raoal/Ethmc Group Total Higher CuUege Education 



White 100,0 
Black 100,0 



19,2 39.6 2 

'2.1 30.9 47.0 

» 

Hispanic' loo.O ' 7.3 45.1 47.6 



Other 100.0 



'2"* 36.7 50.8 



Note. Details may noi idd to totals because of rounding. 

Source: U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: National Center 
for Education Statistics: National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972, unpublished data. 

Htspanics tn Community Cdireges 

For a very long time U,e majority ofHispanics who enrolled in institutions 
tLn- " . ^^"^ community coUeges. In fact In the late 

1 960 $ «»d wrly 1 970's approximately three-quarters of all Cliicanos enroUcd in 
?K . i.'^Sf '^^"^^""«^^y The College Board study indicated 

that 75.000 of the 100,000 Chicanes enroUed in public inatitutlons of higher 
education m those 28 counties that had at least 50.000 Chicanos in 1970 were 
' ''^""»*'"'*>- ^Perrin. p. 21^, A study of Chicanos in public 

higher education in California concluded that **Chicanos who enter public higher 
education can e.xpect by present enrollment figures to have a 70 percent chTnce 
of attendmg a community college." 

IR later years, though, the percentage of Hispanics enrolled in the community 
^oHeges m relation to the total enrolled in institutions of higher education has 



decreased somewhat. Table 8, which shorn the M-time emottment in insti- 
tutions of higher education in the fall 1976 semester, indicates that approxi* 
mateiy 41 percent of all Hispanics were enroled in the two-year c<*eges <NCES, 
I978^p. 1 18);ln Texas, of all the Chicanos enroUeAin semester-len^ courses in 
the fall 1976 semester, approximately 55 percent were in Ae commumiy col- 
leges <de los Santos, p. 6). 

Tlie proportion of Hispanics who graduate from two-year colleges, however, 
is significantly less than for certain other ethnic groups. Perez-Ponce, Barron, 
and Grafton, drawing on unpublished data fron^ the National Center for Educa- 
tion^ Statistics National Longitudinal Study of the Hi^ School Class of 1972 
(see Table 9). reported that by October 1974: 

Wl^ere White and Mack males completed associate de^ee work at 
10.71 percent and 13.63 percent, n^spectively, Hispanic males 
ranked only at 5.23 pei^ent A similar pattern unfolded for women 
students. White and Black women ranked 17.91 and 10,45 cent, 
respectively, with Hispanic women ranking 8J8 percent (Perez* 
Ponce, p 7). 

*> 

While Hispanics in the fall 1976 semester made up 7 J percent of the aggre- 
gated total full-time enrollment in Uie community colleges (see Table 8X they 
earned only 4,6 percent of the associate degrees awarded by these instituti<^ns 
during the 1975-76 academic year (see Table 10), 

Tht number of pk)fessiona| Hii^panic faculty membe« worigiig in the com- 
munity^ colleges is significantly lower than tihie percentage of Hispaidc students 
represented in the colleges and even lower than the proportion of the Hispanic 
community to the total communities served by the community colleges. 

The College Board study discussed earlier shorn tfiat in 1971 in the com- 
munity colleges in the five Southwestern states the ratio of fuU-ttae Mexican-. 
American faculty mwbecs fif futt-tiroe Mexican-American students was 1 to 
124. The ratio^f fuCtimV student support personnel to ftill-time Chicano stu* 
dents was 284' to 1 (Ferfin, p;35). By 1976 things had grown worse, as Martinez 
reported, since the^number of profesdonals had actually decreased frcan 1971 
(Martinez, p, 77). Vamos de Guatemala a Guatepeor! 

t> 

l^ational data on full-time Hispanic faculty in tite community c<ileges are not 
readily available; however, smce full-time Itispanic faculty represent less thair^LS 
percent of Ae total full-time fac^ty members in the country '(see Table 7>, 
^ile Hispvijc students make up 7.1 percent of the aggregate, full-time student 
enrollment, it can be assumed that ^e ratio of full-time factdty to full^ime 
students is disproporticmate, 
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. TAltl? 

SEX AMD ftACl AWHTHNIC COMPOSITION OF FUUHME FACULTY * 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIOHER EDUC ATION. BY RANK: 1976 

Male F^mile 



American ^ ^ Amerkw 

A^ii/ Indian/ Asian/ Indian/ 



Kank 


Tiital 


TouJ 




Slack- 


facJfic 
libndci 


t^lapanic 


Ala«)(an 
Native 




White* 


Slaac^ 


Faclfk Alaskan 
lilandcr Hispanic NaUve 


TOI^At^ 




******* 
336,216 


312.2^1 


10J9I 


7J98 


4,534 


812 


109.818 


97J3I 


8.783 


1,889 


1.741 


274 


; Ntcani 


100.0 


7SA 


700 


24 


1--7 


3.0 


. 0.2 


24.6 


21.8 


2.0 


0.4 


0,4 


( ) 






























Humber 






84.423 


1.637 


1.087 


655 


134 


9,372 


8,623 


501 


128 


102 


18 




lOO-O 


90.4 


S6J 


IT 


1.8 


0.7 


i-) 


9.6 


8.8 


0.5 


0.1 


O.t 




?Aamite frofcuort: 




























Number 




«2,7S7 


77,744 




^ 2.043 


903 


157 


16,805 


15.235 


999 


271 


265 


35 




100,0 


S3J 


78.1 




2.1 


0.9 


0.2 


16.9 


15.3 


1.0 


0.1 


0.3 


H 


AiriMailt ProfeMOfs- 




























Niifnbtr 




?i6,^7« 


^«Oj003 


3.242 


2.203 


i;299 . 


201 


34 J 98 


30,471 


2,591 


590 


486 


S9 




1000 


71 


^.1 


2.7 


K8 


1.1 


i) 


28.2 


25.1 


2J 


0.5 


^ i ') 





hiwludet lH>th 9^ 10 and 1 M2 month contract faculty who teach full time. 
'^NcMvilltpanic 

^includei full-time fact^ty at ranks includinK intiructws and others. 



• t*ss than OJ |)er<;ent\ 
Detail may not add to total Waute of roundin|. 
>^ewce: £<)ual Smploynoent Opportunity Commusion. unpubliihed data. 
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FUtr TIME ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS 
Of mmR t:OUCATK>N, BY KACIAL/RTHNIC CROUP AND 
LeVfet AHt> CONTROL OF INS TITtmON A€<;RtCATlU)NtTKP STATES, FALL 1976 

American 















Indian/ 


Non- 








Black^ 




Pacific 


Alaskan 


Resident 


Levet of inMitiuttoft 


Tt>ul 


l^lbpamc 


(slandcf 


Native 


^kn 


UNIVERSITY 










— 






Total 
















Number 




1.7^,252 


107,399 


^S6JIS 


42.401 


9.494 


70,278 




1 \Af.\f 




5.2 




2.0 


0.5 


3.4 


Prtvare 
















Nuitiber 






31.403 


10.717 


10,511 


1,657 


24.585 




100.0 




6.5 




2.2 


0.3 


5.1 


hiblic 
















Numbci 




U382.396 


75,996 


45 398 


31390 


7,837 


45.693 




100.0 




4.8 


2,9 


2.0 


0.5 


2.9 


OTHKR4.YI1AR 
















Tottl: 
















Numb*! 




2,447,6^8 


330,324 


1I3J88 


43.202 


15.302 


65.522 
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TABLE 9 

PERCENTAGES OF ASSOCIATE DEGREES AWARDED 
TO TWO-YEAR COLLEGE ENTRANTS FROM CLASS OF !?72, 
BY SEX, RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP AS OF OCTOBER ! 974 



Racial/Ethnic Group Men Women 

White 10 71 17.91 

fi'ack 13.63 10.45 

Hispanic 5.23 8.78 



Source; Response to CONAC query from unpublished inaterlaJ, National Center 
for Educational Statistics report: WftMrawa! from /mtirmiom of High- 
er Education: An Appraisal with Longitudirtal Data Involving Diverse 
Populations. 



RecoiDmendations 

J\\c comnninity colleges have been charged by our society to provide equal 
access to -educational opportunities to our citizens. Hispanic students have 
flocked to these institutions be«e\ing that their needs would be well served. 
However, all indications are that they are not receiving from the community col- 
leges tl>e quantity . much less tlie quality, of programs and services they need and 
deserve. 

It is clear to me that we are treating our students as if they were all foxes or 
cranes that we are using the same type of serving dish for all our siadents, when 
we know that some are foxes and others are cranes. It is clear that Hispanic stu- 
dents are not partaking of the "food" that'ttie cotnmunity colleges are serving. 

• In the meantime, enrollments throu^lout the country, especially in many 
institutions of higlicr education k)cated in nietropolitan areas where more than 
80 percent of the Hispanics live, are declining. At best, they ate holding steady. 

Wfiy don't community colleges serving these communities where Hispanics " 
live ntake an hones! attempt to provide good qt iJjty programs desired specifi- 
cally for Hispanics? !C they did. they would be providing a mucli need<ft service, 
meeting the promise of equal educational opportunity witli which they have 
been charged and in the process preserving tliemselves. • 

r 
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A$ I have looked at the problem* ficed by the community colleges in their 
few attempts to serve the fteeds of Hispanics, I have concluded, as have many of 
my colleagues, that a thrust that has excellent possibUities is bUingual education. 
It is very apparent to me that an adult who has limited proficiency in English 
can learn ideas, concepts, and attitudes much more easily if tau^t in his or her 
own language =\n adult can learn English much more easUy if it is taught as it 
relates to an idea, concept, or an attitude which he or she is learning and in 
which he or she is interested than if it (English) is taught in a vacuum as most 
English-as-a-second-language classes are taught. And this in very simple terms is 
what bilingual education is about. 

Pima College in Tucson is an institution which has made such an effort and 
has done it quite well. Other institutions throughout the country, from Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos Community College in the Bron.x, to San Jose City College in 
California have shown that this approach works. 

In effect if we have a student who is a fox, let us use a shaUow bowl to serve 
him : let us not use a long, narrow, tall vase. If we have a student who is a crane, 
let us use a long, narrow, tall vase; let us not use a shallow bowl. Community 
colleges need to learn to do this much better than they have done to date-for 
Hispanics and for all students. 
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